James Fenimore Cooper

son not necessarily of wealth but of distinction; and the
mere wealth of the landed gentry was significant to him
only as the cause of the demagoguery and envy of their op-
ponents. Once more he was defending a minority against
the attacks of the majority; he failed to recognize the dif-
ference: the few were the very rich and the many the poor.
It was impossible to support the men and continue to ignore
their wealth. Just as the tenants' war spread from the per-
petual leases with their "feudal" requirements of fat fowls
and days' work, to all long-term agricultural leases includ-
ing those that called merely for modern hard cash, so
Cooper's defense took in more than the worth of the pic-
turesque old ways; it came to take in money itself. He had
to tie in commercial with landed wealth to show that an
attack on the one was an attack on the other. Having under-
taken the defense of landholding for its humane values, he
came to accept the inhuman impersonality he had once found
in commerce. He had begun his career as a conscious critic
of society with the fine assertion: "In America man had
early discovered that the social machine was invented for
his use"; and ended it on the side of the machine itself, and
the abstract rights of property.

In a work on New York unfinished at the time of his
death, he took a rather sour joy in anticipating the absolute
triumph of commerce. It was a delusion to talk of "the irre-
sistible power of popular sway," for "men in political mat-
ters become the servants of money as certainly and almost
as actively as the spirits of the lamps ^ere made to do the
bidding of Aladdin"; and whether the government remained
democratic in form or became a frank despotism nothing
was more certain than that "associated wealth will take care